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But they certainly did not foresee the lengths to which Ulster would
go and still less the support which it would receive from the Unionist
party iii the form which its defiance was to take. In 1886 when Glad-
stone introduced his first Home Rule Bill, Lord Randolph Churchill
had said that " Ulster would fight and Ulster would be right," but
this had not been taken seriously. The idea of any part of the United
Kingdom resisting by force an act of the Imperial Parliament seemed
fantastic to the great majority of Englishmen in 1886 ; and in 1912
it only very slowly dawned on Asquith and his colleagues that this
was actually the intention of the Ulster leaders and that the leaders
of the Unionist party were prepared to support them in giving
effect to it.
A Liberal Government was least fitted to meet such an emergency.
All its principles and traditions rose up against the use of force to
suppress opposition to a proposal on which sharp controversy was
inevitable and legitimate. In the particular case no objections to
forcible measures were stronger than those of Irish Nationalists who
had all their lives been fighting " coercion," and represented that
they would be in a false and even ludicrous position if they appeared
to invite or sanction the use of the weapon against their political
opponents in Ireland. The quarrel, they said, was a domestic one,
and the intervention of the British, reviving the Crimes Act, prosecut-
ing political opponents, putting them in jail, would make everything
worse. Leave it to the Irish and in due time they would settle with
one another.
The advice was congenial to Ministers, and in the early days they
were thought to have shown good sense in turning the blind eye to
the threatenings of Ulster. Not to take them tragically seemed the
best way of preventing them from becoming tragic. Moreover, the
Law Officers advised that, unless the Crimes Act were re-enacted, the
legal ground would be extremely insecure, and that if prosecutions
were undertaken under the ordinary law almost any jury would be
certain to disagree. But while the Government looked the other way
the situation rapidly slipped out of control. On July 28 Bonar Law,
the newly appointed leader of the Unionist party, told an excited
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